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LOS ANGELES IN THE LATER SIXTIES AND 
EARLY SEVENTIES. 



J. M. GUINN. 



I arrived at Los Angeles from San Francisco in the last year 
of the '60s, although my arrival in the State dated five years earlier. 

In 1869 there were two routes of travel by public conveyance by 
which the immigrant could reach Los Angeles — by stage down the 
coast via San Jose, Monterey, Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, the 
stage route terminating at San Diego ; the other by steamer to 
anchorage at San Pedro, reaching the landing at Wilmington, seven 
miles away, on one of Banning' s uncomfortable tugs, and from there 
to Los Angeles on stage. The San Pedro and Los Angeles Railroad, 
the first railroad built in Southern California, was not then completed. 

The fare by steamer from San Francisco to anchorage in San 
Pedro Bay was $20 ; tug to the landing and stage to Los Angeles 
$2.50 more. Stage fare from San Jose to Los Angeles, $25. A trip 
by stage in those days had occasionally a sensational accompaniment 
that was far from agreeable. The Los Angeles Weekly Star of 
October 23, 1869, gives an account of a daring stage robbery that 
took place about 6 o'clock on the evening of October 20, within the 
city limits, in the canon near the Hebrew Cemetery, almost in sight 
of the Court House. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s treasure boxes were 
raided and six passengers stood in a line and, at the point of the 
pistol, divested of their wealth by four masked men. The entire 
booty obtained by the road agents was about $2500. 

The vessels plying between San Francisco, San Pedro and San 
Djego at that time were old side wheelers that had done duty on the 
Pacific Coast since the days of the Argonauts. The old Pacific, on 
which I embarked, was one of a trio of ill-fated crafts that all came 
to a tragic end. The Brother Johnathan went down off the coast of 
Northern California, and only eleven of the 350 passengers reached 
land alive. The old Pacific sunk in a collision in the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca, and only one survived to tell the story of the disaster. The 
Sierra Nevada bumped herself to pieces on the rocks near Port Har- 
ford. All the passengers were saved, but a valuable cargo was con" 
signed to Neptune. 

In 1868 and '69 Southern California was in a transition state. 
The era of cattle and sheep raising as distinctive industries was on 
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the decline. Grain and fruit-raising were beginning to be recognized 
as the coming industries of that region. Los Angeles was experienc- 
ing its first real estate boom. Every steamer was crowded with 
immigrants seeking cheap lands for homes. The Stearns ranchos in 
the southeast part of the county, comprising over two hundred thou- 
sand acres, had been subdivided into small tracts and thrown on to 
the market at prices varying from $2.50 to $10 per acre. Just before 
we cast loose from the wharf at San Francisco an active young man 
came aboard the steamer with an armful of boom literature, the first 
I had seen. It was maps, plots and circulars descriptive of the lands 
of the Los Angeles and San Bernardino Land Company (the Stearns 
ranchos). These he distributed where he thought they would do the 
most good. A map and description of the city of Savana fell to my 
lot. The city was described as located on a gently sloping mesa over- 
looking the valley of the Santa Ana. Sites had been reserved by its 
founders for churches and schools, and a central location was held in 
reserve for a city hall . A few weeks after my arrival I visited the 
city. I found it on the western slope of the Coyote Hills, about six 
miles north of Anaheim. Long rows of white stakes marked the 
line of its streets. A solitary coyote on a round-top knoll, possibly 
the site of the prospective city hall, gazed despondently down the 
street upon the debris of a deserted sheep camp. The other inhab- 
itants of the city of Savana had not arrived, nor have they to this 
day put in an appearance. 

The principal business center of Los Angeles City in the closing 
years of the '60s was Los Angeles street between Arcadia and Com- 
mercial. Aliso street was one of the principal business streets of the 
city. All the travel from the San Gabriel, Los Nietos and Santa Ana 
valleys entered the city by that thoroughfare. There were no busi- 
ness houses then below the junction of Spring and Main. Spring 
street, now the great business avenue of the city, was then an obscure 
residence street. The aristocratic residence streets of the city were 
San Pedro and the west side of South Main. The wealthier residents 
on Main owned through the block, and fronted their stables on Spring. 
On Boyle Heights there were but two houses, and not more than that 
in East Los Angeles. The sites of these populous and wealthy 
suburbs were sheep pastures and cattle ranges. In 1863 over two 
thousand acres of the site of East Los Angeles were sold by the City 
Council at 50 cents an acre, and it was not considered a bargain at 
that. The Council forced a portion of it on the unwilling purchaser. 
To the best of my recollection, there was in 1869 but one hottse on 
the range of hills south of Temple and west of Hill street. 

The denizens of our city a quarter of a century ago pointed 
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with pride to the old Court House, and told how a few years before 
Juan Temple had built it for a theater at a cost of $40,000. The city 
offices and the city and county jails were in a long, low adobe at the 
corner of Spring and Franklin streets, now the site of the Phillips 
block. Franklin street then bore the disreputable name of "Jail 
street." 

The leading hotels were the Bella Union, now the St. Charles, 
and the Lafayette, where the St. Elmo now stands. The Lafayette 
was a low-storied building of mixed architecture and material — adobe, 
brick and wood. It stood back from the street fifteen or twenty feet, 
with a wide porch or piazza in front. From the top of the porch 
railings on warm summer afternoons lines of boot soles confronted the 
passers-by. 

Three weekly newspapers and one daily furnished mental pabu- 
lum for the entire county, which then included the area now in 
Orange. Subscription price, $5 a year for a four-page, seven-column 
weekly. They were the Weekly Star, Henry Hamilton editor and 
proprietor ; the Daily and Weekly News, King & Waite publishers, 
and the Los Angeles Republican, John B. Dubois editor and publisher. 
The latter paper, a few months later, starved to death for want of pat- 
ronage and was buried in the journalistic graveyard of unfelt wants. 

Los Angeles was the only city in the county, and Anaheim and 
Wilmington the only towns of any commercial importance. Pasa- 
dena — now a city of palatial homes, paved streets and massive busi- 
ness blocks, the wonder of the tourist and the paradise of the health- 
seeker, then known as the San Pasqual Rancho — was an indifferent 
sheep pasture, where sported the festive jackrabbit by day, and the 
melancholy coyote broke the stillness of the night with his dismal 
howls. The site of Santa Ana, a city that now boasts of five thou- 
sand inhabitants, was then devoted to cattle raising. Pomona, boast- 
ing of a population equally large, had no existence. The sites of the 
shipping ports and seaside resorts — Santa Monica, Long Beach and 
Redondo — were unpeopled wastes. No light (dressed) brigade of 
sportive bathers charged the angry surf. Neither keel nor oar vexed 
the breakers that broke on the desolate shores. Gallatin was the 
metropolis of the Los Nietos Valley, a town long since deserted and 
its existence almost forgotten. Wilmington and Anaheim Landing 
were the shipping ports of Los Angeles, San Bernardino and the 
mining regions of Arizona. Commerce has long since found ports of 
easier access ; no fiat-bottomed lighters now land cargoes on their 
rotting wharves. 

A quarter of a century ago three school houses furnished public 
school facilities for the school children of Los Angeles City. School 
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house No. i, corner of Spring and Second, where the Bryson block 
and the old City Hall now stand ; school house No. 2, on Bath street, 
north of the Plaza, demolished when that street was widened and 
changed to Main, and the San Pedro street, near the corner of Wash- 
ington and San Pedro. Five teachers constituted the teaching force 
of the city. Now two hundred and fifty are inadequate to meet the 
demand. When the first county teachers' institute was held, 
October 31, 1870, the entire force of the county was thirty -five. 
Now, in the same area, it requires over seven hundred to train the 
young idea. The institute was held in the old Bath-street building, 
the Spring-street school house, corner of Spring and Second, being 
considered too far out of town. Population and trade drifting south- 
ward, have left the old-time centers of both in the suburbs. 

There was a peculiarity then in the nomenclature of our circu- 
lating medium that has almost ceased to be used. Commercial trans- 
actions, when the amount involved was the fractional parts of a dol- 
lar, were carried on in " bits. ' ' The bit was an imaginary coin of 
the value of 12% cents. Its use in California, no doubt, grew out of 
the necessity of having some medium of exchange that was under- 
stood both by the American and the native Californian. The Mexican 
real and the American bit had the same value, i2>£ cents. The 
American coin approximating nearest in value to the bit was the 
dime. You bought an article priced at a bit and gave the dealer a 
ten-cent piece ; he was short 2)4 cents. If you did not have a short 
bit and gave him a quarter of a dollar, or ' ' dos realas, ' ' he gave you 
back in change 10 cents ; then he was long, and you were short. 
From this the terms long bit and short bit came into use. It was not 
considered by the dealer good form to palm off on him two.short bits 
for a quarter, and the acme of meanness was reached when four dimes 
or short bits were proffered for 50 cents. The dime was the smallest 
coin in circulation ; an article was worth a dime or nothing. It is 
needless to say that the dealer was the gainer in the long run by such 
a system of exchange. 

October 24, 1871, occurred that event in our history known as 
the Chinese massacre. The direct cause of the outbreak was a 
highbinder war between rival factions or companies over the abduc- 
tion of a Chinese woman. The warring factions had kept up, during 
the day, an irregular fusillade with revolvers upon each ether from 
opposite sides of that malodorous thoroughfare ' ' Nigger alley. ' ' 
That evening an American named Thompson was killed in the neigh- 
borhood of Chinatown by a stray bullet from the Chinese rioters. 
Several officers who attempted to stop the shooting were fired at by 
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the Chinese. A mob gathered and made an attack on the Chinese 
quarters. The Chinamen, terrified, ceased their hostilities, and, cow- 
ering in their hovels, were shot down by the rioters or dragged 
forth and hung. Eighteen were murdered before the better element 
of our population rallied in sufficient force to put down the mob. The 
mobocrats were incited as much by a desire for plunder as 
revenge. When prosecutions were begun against some of the leaders 
many of the other participants in the riot fled the city. Between 
those who were sent to the State's prison and those who left the 
country for the country's good, the moral atmosphere of the city was 
greatly purified. For some time after there was a cessation of high- 
binder wars in Chinatown. The United States government paid a 
large indemnity to China for the murder of her people. 

In 1872 the railroad subsidy war agitated the voters of the 
county. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company proposed to build 
fifty miles of railroad in the county, twenty-five north and twenty- 
five miles east from the city, in consideration of a subsidy of 5 per 
cent of the entire taxable property of the county. This was met by 
an offer of the Texas Pacific Company to build a road from San Diego 
to Los Angeles, making the Angel City tributary to the City of Bay 
and Climate, and giving the county sixty miles of railroad. The 
Southern Pacific Company raised its bid by offering to extend a 
branch road to Anaheim, making seventy-seven miles of railroad. 
The war was a triangular contest. The voters were divided between 
the Southern Pacific, the Texas Pacific and no subsidy to any rail- 
road. Pamphleteers and newspaper correspondents painted in roseate 
hues the era of prosperity that would dawn upon us when the neigh 
of the iron horse broke the stillness of our unpeopled valleys. 
' ' Taxpayer ' ' and ' ' Pro Bono Publico ' ' bewailed the waste of the 
people's money and bemoaned the increase of taxes. Impassioned 
orators, from the stump, with the money of the rival corporations 
jingling in their pockets, pleaded with the obdurate voters, portrayed 
with moving pathos the generosity that actuated their company and 
and anathematized the sordid greed of its rival. At the election, 
November 5, 1872, the Southern Pacific won, and the county was 
pledged to give that company $377,000 in 7 per cent, twenty-year 
bonds, sixty acres of city land and $225,000 worth of stock of the 
San Pedro and Los Angeles Railroad, the latter gift virtually carrying 
with it the control of the San Pedro Harbor — a total donation of 
$610,000 in cash or its equivalent, and a monopoly on our travel and 
transportation that clung to us for years with the ever-tightening 
grip of the Old Man of the Sea. Such is an illustration of the will- 
ingness with which people mortgage the future for some fancied 
benefit in the present. 
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The great financial panic of 1873, presaged by that monetary 
cyclone " Black Friday in Wall street," had no immediate effect upon 
business in California. The years 1873 and 1874 were among the 
most prosperous in our history. Through good and evil report 
California had clung to her gold and silver money. The specific con- 
tract act of the Legislature of 1862, making debts payable in gold 
coin, virtually demonetized the government legal tender and the 
national bank notes in our State. Whether we were the gainers or 
losers in the end by our adherence to our metallic medium of exchange 
is a question that I will not discuss here. It certainly did for a time 
retard immigration to California from the East. The eastern immi- 
grant landing on our shores with $1000 in greenbacks found himself 
compelled, before he could make an investment, to convert his paper 
into gold. Theoretically, he might be convinced that the six or 
seven hundred dollars in golden twenties which he received in ex- 
change were equivalent to his thousand in government legal tenders, 
but practically he felt that somehow he had been worsted in the 
exchange. Quantity even in dollars is more attractive to the average 
man than quality. The capitalists of the East preferred to retain 
their wealth where resumption of specie payment was gradual instead 
of instantaneous, as in California. The bulk of the immigration to 
Southern California in the early ' 70s was from the central and northern 
parts of our own State. 

The subdivision of the large ranchos continued, and the colony 
system of settlement was quite popular. Of the prosperous settle- 
ments that date their foundations in i873-'4-'5 may be named Artesia, 
Pomona, Indiana Colony (now Pasadena) and Santa Monica. When 
the^first sale of lots was to take place in the latter city a steamer was 
chartered in San Francisco, and five hundred lot-buyers from the city 
by the Golden Gate were landed on the site of the ' ' seaport city of 
the south," then a houseless and treeless mesa bordering on the Boca 
de Santa Monica. Speculation ran riot. Lots sold rapidly and at 
fancy prices. Tom Fitch, the silver-tongued orator of the Pacific 
Coast, depicted in poetic language and lofty flights of oratory the 
future greatness of the "Zenith City by the Sunset Sea." Rome, the 
" Imperial City," was not built in a day. Tom Fitch, more enter- 
prising than Romulus or the conscript fathers, created the ' ' Zenith 
City" in an hour. Notwithstanding the silver-tongued orator's 
extravaganzas, Santa Monica has grown to be a populous, prosperous 
and progressive city. 

Though delayed, the financial crisis did reach us. In the fall of 
1875 the monetary cyclone struck us. But that is beyond the limits 
of my paper. 



